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How  we  trailed  the 
disappearing  beef 

It  was  a  story  that  grabbed  readers  by  the  pocketbook  and  at 
the  dinner  table. 

The  beef  crisis  was  big  news— and  a  complex  story. 

We  treated  it  that  way  by  sending  out  an  entire  team  to  dig  into 
the  reasons  behind  the  crisis.  Our  Task  Force  director,  Dave 
Young,  and  rural  affairs  editor,  Richard  Orr,  teamed  with  re¬ 
porters  Cornelia  Honchar,  Jerry  Thornton,  and  Robert  Unger. 

They  talked  to  the  ranchers,  feedlot  owners,  stock  yards  per¬ 
sonnel,  processors  and  angry  consumers. 

The  result  was  an  eye-opening  five-part  series. 

It  was  another  example  of  the  kind  of  clear,  comprehensive 
reporting  that’s- made  the  Tribune  Mid  America’s  most  popular 
newspaper.  Whatever  the  story,  we  deliver  the  same  in-depth 
'  reporting  week  in  and  week  out. 


And  that’s  no  bull. 


ViB  PacBSBtter 

Old  Glory  flutters  proudly  over  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  Copley  Newspapers: 
our  impressive,  new  Mission  Vailey  pubiishing  piant.  With  the  opening  pianned 
for  October,  the  new  San  Diego  Union-Tribune  faciiity  is  being  haiied  as  the  pacesetter 
piant  for  newspapers  throughout  the  nation  and  abroad.  The  testing  and  usage 
^  of  new  equipment  and  systems  are  certain  to  have  significance  for  the  entire  industry. 

When  the  new  offset  presses  start  to  roil,  it  wili  be  105  years,  aimost  to  the  day,  that 
the  San  Diego  Union  first  started  pubiication.  At  Copiey  Newspapers,  we  vaiue  the  past 
and  intend  to  have  a  voice  in  the  future. 


The  San  Diego  Union  •  Evening  Tribune 

Our  new  address:  350  Camino  de  la  Reina,  P.O.  Box  191,  San  Diego,  California  92112 
^  Copley  Newspapers 
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We’ve  been  depending  on  them 
since  Detroiters  began  depending  on  us 


If  they  hadn’t  been  doing  their  job  so  well  for 
1 00  years,  our  readers  wouldn’t  know  how 
well  we’ve  been  doing  ours. 

For  most  of  our  680,000  sub¬ 
scribers,  the  newsboy  is  their  only  _  ^ 

personal  contact  with  us.  So  it’s 
important  that  he  perform  his 
role  well. 

The  News  provides  Detroit¬ 
ers  with  the  most  complete 
news  coverage  in  Michigan. 

And  our  newsboys  give 
them  the  most  thorough, 
reliable  service. 

The  News  has  changed  a 
lot  in  a  century,  because  the 


world  it  records  has  changed.  But  two  of  its 
original  elements  remain. 

One  is  our  overall  commitment  to 
journalistic  excellence. 

And  the  other  is  our  newsboy. 
We’ve  come  a  long  way  since  he 
began  advising  his  neighbors 
to  “Take  it  from  me.’’  In  fact, 
today  so  many  Detroiters 
take  it  from  him  that  The 
News  has  the  largest 
evening  newspaper 
circulation  in  America. 


The  . 
Detroit 
News 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


promote  your 
newspaper's 
food  linage, 
coverage  and 
circulation  in 

EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER’S 

Food  Editors 
Conference  Issue 

published  September  29 

Deadline  for  space  reservations;  Sept.  17 
Copy  Deadline:  Sept.  20 

•  Features  on  food  advertising  and  newspaper  food  pages. 

•  Special  linage  data:  Food  linage,  by  product,  first  six  months, 
1973. 

•  Distribution  to  leading  food  companies  at  Food  Editors 
Conference,  Hotel  Drake,  Chicago,  Sept.  30-0ct.  5, 1973. 


Ediior  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue 
New  York.  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 


AUGUST 

26-31— Police- Press  Relations  Seminar,  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police,  the  Washington  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

29— Sept.  I  — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association-European  Di¬ 
vision.  Hotel  Zurich,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 


SEPTEMBER 

6- 8 — West  Virginia  Press  Association  Convention,  Wilson  Lodge,  Oglebay 
Park,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

7- 8 — Oregon-Washington  UPl  Editors  Conference,  Canterbury  Inn,  Ocean 
Shores,  Washington. 

7- 9 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic.  Pick-Ft.  Hayes  Hotel.  Columbus. 

8 —  Hoosier  State  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference.  Sheraton 
Motor  Inn,  Indianapolis. 

8-9— North  Dakota  AP  Association  meeting,  Ramada  Inn,  Jamestown,  N.D. 

8- 12 — Canadian  Circulation  Managers'  Association  Annual  Sales  Con¬ 
ference,  Holiday  Inn  (downtown),  London,  Ontario,  Canada. 

9- 21 — API  Advertising  Executives  Seminar  (for  newspapers  under  75,000 
circulation).  Columbia  University. 

M-M — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Canada-Eastern- 
25th  annual  Conference,  Mount  Royal  Hotel,  Montreal. 

13- 15 — PNPA  Classified  Clinic,  Hershey  Motor  Lodge,  Hershey,  Pa. 

14- 16— Mid-America  Newspaper  Conference,  Muehlebach  Hotel.  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

14-16— Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Southern  Division.  Bilt- 
more  Hotel,  Los  Angeles. 

14-16— Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association,  Summer  Conference, 
Beach  Plaza  Hotel,  Ocean  City,  Md. 

16 —  South  Dakota  AP  Association  meeting.  Holiday  Inn,  Aberdeen,  S.D. 

17- 20 — Knight  Newspaper  Seminar,  "Training,  Developing  and  Evaluating 
Your  Employees."  Miami. 

20- 22 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers'  Association  &  New  York  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers'  Bureau  joint  meeting.  Pocono  Manor  Inn  &  Golf  Club. 
Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

21- 23 — Illinois  AP  Editors  Association  meeting.  The  Hilton,  Peoria.  III. 

21-23 — Indiana  APME  tall  meeting.  Holiday  Inn,  Interstate  65.  Lafayette. 

Indiana. 

21- 23 — New  England  Press  Association  annual  fall  convention,  (joint  NYPA 
and  NEPA  meeting).  Lake  Morey  Inn,  Palrlee,  Vermont. 

22 —  Minnesota  AP  Association  meeting.  Holiday  Inn,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 

22- 25 — Southern  Circulation  Managers'  Association  Annual  Convention, 
Hilton  Hotel.  St.  Petersburg.  Florida. 

23- Oct.  5 — API  City  Editors  Seminar  (for  newspapers  under  75,000  circu¬ 
lation).  Columbia  University. 

24- 26 — IN  PA  Southern  Regional  conference.  Hyatt  House,  Houston. 

26- 29 — Pennsylvania  Newspapers  Publishers'  Association  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion,  Pocono  Manor  Inn  &  Golf  Club.  Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

27- 29 — Southern  California  UPl  Editors'  convention.  Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

28- 30— Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers  sales 
clinic.  Pick-Ft.  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

28-30 — Virginia  Press  Women,  15th  annual  convention.  Holiday  Inn-Scope, 
Norfolk.  Va. 

30 — Oct.  3 — IN  PA  Eastern  Regional  conference.  Colony  Resort,  Atlantic 
City,  NJ. 

30 — Oct.  5— Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 


OCTOBER 

4- 7 — Women  in  Communications,  Inc.,  Annual  National  Meeting,  Benson 
Hotel,  Portland.  Oregon. 

5- 6— South  Carolina  AP  News  Council  meeting.  Adventure  Inn,  Hilton 
Head.  S.C. 

7-10 — UPl  Editors  &  Publishers  Conference,  Camino  Real  Hotel,  Mexico 
City. 

7-l(^— INPA  Western  Regional  conference.  Washington  Plaza,  Seattle. 
7-19 — API  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Seminar.  Columbia  University. 

9-13 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  27th  Annual  Meeting. 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

11-13 — Illinois  Press  Association  108th  fall  convention.  Holiday  Inn-East, 
Springfield,  III. 
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Aerial  view  near  Waltham,  Mass. 

NEWSPAPER-READING  NEW  ENGLAND'S  GOLDEN  ARC  OF  SCIENCE  AND  INDUSTRY 

Eight  lanes  of  superhighway  circling  Boston— When  Route  128  was  building  in  the  early  50’s,  some  people  thought 
it  a  useless  extravagance.  Then  in  1954,  M.l.T.  set  up  a  special  electronics  research  lab  at  Lincoln  to  develop  defense 
systems  against  nuclear  attack,  and  soon  detractors  changed  their  tune.  Drawni  by  this  scientific  concentration— plus 
available  sites,  skilled  labor  and  convenient  transportation— firms  from  all  over  the  nation  began  to  locate  new  research 
centers  and  plants  along  the  route.  By  1967,  over  550  companies  were  established  on  128,  employing  over  55,000. 

Route  128  still  building  all  along  the  Zinc— Headquarters  for  two  big  food  companies,  a  plant  building  turbines,  re¬ 
search  and  factory  units  for  several  computer  firms— these  are  among  new  additions  on  128.  They’re  part  of  the  reason 
why  New  England  construction,  income  and  retail  sales  still  lead  all  U.S.  regions.  And  that’s  why  New  England  daily 
newspapers— with  near-saturation  home  coverage— are  far  and  away  the  nation’s  best  advertising  buys. 

Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers: 

MAINE  MASSACHUSETTS  CONNECTICUT  RHODE  ISLAND 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 

Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 

Portland  Express  (E) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 

Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 


Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E&S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


Here's  your  best 
1973  promotion 
opportunity  to  sell 
newspaper  color... 


Deadline  for  space  reservations  SEPTEMBER  17 
Copy  deadline  SEPTEMBER  20 


Features  on: 

•  ROP  COLOR  REPRODUCTION 

•  COLOR  ADVERTISING 
CREATIVITY 

•  EDITORIAL  COLOR 

•  PREPRINT-HiFiand 
SpectaColor 

For  17  years  Editor  &  Publisher 
has  been  selling  newspaper 
color... 

You  can  sell  more  color  linage 
in  your  newspaper  by  adver- 
tisinginEDITOR&PUBLISHER. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 


CA  TCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

THE  THREE-YEAR  LUNCH  HOUR— Will  Leonard,  in  his 
Chicago  Tribune  column,  records  some  stories  a  bunch  of  the 
boys  were  telling  about  Elliott  Hough,  a  Hearst  copyreader  in 
the  years  when  newspapermen  were  supposed  to  be  devil-may- 
care  characters.  One  fellow  told  how  Elliott  went  out  to  lunch 
one  day,  didn’t  come  back,  drifted  East  and  worked  on  papers 
there,  eventually  revisited  the  Chicago  Evening  American  of¬ 
fice  one  afternoon  when  they  were  shorthanded,  and  was  asked 
if  he  would  like  to  read  some  copy.  Elliott  sat  down  in  the 
very  chair  at  the  desk  he  had  left,  picked  up  a  pencil,  and 
went  to  work.  He  was  described  after  that  as  the  guy  who  took 
three  years  for  lunch. 

*  *  * 

ANXIOUS  TO  SHARE  with  readers  some  bright  and  positive 
news  in  these  grim  days,  the  Miami  Herald  reprinted  an  item 
from  the  classified  personals  column  of  the  Poughkeepsie 
(N.Y.)  Journal.  “Mr.  George  Turner  celebrated  his  81st  birth¬ 
day  July  26,  Rossway  Road,  Pleasant  Valley.  Had  baked  ham¬ 
burger,  french  fries,  fresh  fruit,  salad,  sweet  com  on  cob,  tea, 
fresh  strawberry  shortcake.”  Added  the  Herald:  “Thanks, 
George.  You  have  helped  us  get  through  another  day.” 

*  *  * 

I  READ  ALL  THE  COMICS  I  can  lay  my  hands  on,  Conrad 
Aiken,  Pulitzer  Prize  poet  and  one-time  London  correspondent 
and  tennis  reporter  for  the  New  Yorker,  said  in  a  New  York 
Times  interview  at  age  80.  Explained  Aiken,  who  died  in  his 
native  Savannah  a  week  ago  at  84,  “I  get  fun  out  of  the 
comics.  Indeed,  they’re  so  real  that  I  actually  find  myself 
dreaming  about  them  and  becoming  part  of  their  tapestry.” 

*  *  * 

A  RATHER  NIPPY  LETTER-TO-TH E-EDITOR  arrived  at 
the  desk  of  David  Sadler,  who  edits  the  letters  column  for  the 
Omaha  World-Herald.  The  message  in  full:  “Growl,  growl, 

I  grr,  complain,  moan,  groan,  grr,  howl,  growl,  bark,  hiss,  hiss, 
moan,  growl,  growl,  moan,  groan,  bark,  bark.”  What  the  let¬ 
ter-writer  was  complaining  about,  is  still  unknown. 

*  *  * 

ACTION  ON  THE  ACTION  LINE  COLUMNS  usually  runs 
I  to  I-sent-my-money-and-they-didn’t-send-me-the-merchandise,  but 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette’s  Contact  had  a  case 
of  the  lost-and-found  tombstone.  A  fellow  wrote  he  had  been 
walking  in  the  woods  and  found  an  old  tombstone  bearing  a 
death  date  of  1855.  He  was  anxious  to  see  that  the  stone  got 
back  to  its  proper  place.  After  numerous  calls  tracing  names 
and  suggestions.  Contact  was  told  that  if  anyone  knew  the 
answer,  it  would  be  Mrs.  Delight  Haines,  president  of  the  His¬ 
torical  Society  of  Petersham.  She  had  indeed  received  a  phone 
call  reporting  the  missing  stone  months  before.  The  Gazette 
column,  supervised  by  Geraldine  Collier,  ran  a  photo  of  the 
I  tombstone,  which  is  being  returned  now  to  its  gravesite. 

*  *  * 

j  A  WOMAN’S  VIEWPOINT  on  column  writing  was  explained 
I  by  Katie  Fiene  of  the  Sparta  (Ill.)  News-Plaindealer  in  a 

I  speech  for  a  Southern  Illinois  Editorial  Association  meeting 

I  and  recorded  in  Grassroots  Editor.  “.  .  .  when  you  write,  es- 

‘  pecially  a  column,  your  life  is  an  open  book.  There  is  no 

I  privacy  .  .  .  Your  mind  is  on  parade  with  every  sentence  .  .  . 

Your  lifestyle  is  also  unlike  that  of  other  people.  Like  this, 
f’rinstance:  Your  spouse  must  read  the  papers  and  magazines 
first,  because  when  you  read  you  tear,  clip  and  riddle.  You 
are  constantly  on  the  prowl  for  ideas.  They  come  from  every¬ 
thing  you  see,  read,  or  hear.  You  always  have  a  stack  of  notes 
j  that  looks  like  the  mice  have  been  at  ’em  .  .  .” 

*  *  * 

HE  IS  NOT  RICHARD  P.  MORGAN,  the  fictional  Washing- 
j  ton  bureau  chief,  in  his  novel  “Facing  the  Lions”  Tom  Wicker 
told  Anne  Blair,  TelePrompTer’s  Washington  news  correspond- 
j  ent,  in  an  interview  aired  cross-country  the  week  of  August 
j  13.  And  “Senator  Hunt  Anderson”  of  the  novel  is  not  Senator 
Estes  Kefauver,  the  New  York  Timesman  says,  although  ad¬ 
mitting  the  idea  came  to  him  in  Kefauver’s  50s  battle  against 
organized  crime.  Wicker  adds  there  are  at  least  two  more 
I  novels  and  a  biography  he’d  like  to  do  some  day. 
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HUNTSVILLE 

IS 

BIGOER  THAN 

CHICAGO 


...  in  per  household  retail  Sales  Rank,  that  is.  In  fact,  it’s 
also  bigger  than  New  York  or  Los  Angeles! 

Huntsville  households  account  for  $7,318  per  year  in 
Retail  Sales  —  ranking  73rd  in  the  U.  S.  Chicago  ranks 
81st.  U.  S.  average  is  $6,513.  (Source:  1973  SMSBP) 

So,  to  apply  the  immortal  words  of  the  world’s  most 
noted  bank  expert,  Willie  Sutton — “go  where  the  money 
is!”  ...  in  Huntsville,  Alabama,  through  the 


THE  HUNTSVILLE  TIMES 


Represented  by  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS 


Aobsrf  U.  Brown 
Publisher  end  Editor 


€l  Publisher 

•  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


Charter  Memlier, 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
Kusiness  Press,  Inc. 


James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


6  mo.  average  net  paid  June  80,  1978 — 26,271 
Renewal  rate — 76.18% 


Radiation  from  video  terminals 

The  complaint  of  the  Wire  Service  Guild,  which  has  brought  an 
investigation  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  into  possible  radiation 
hazards  from  video  display  terminals,  could  be  making  a  mountain 
out  of  a  mole  hill  (a  “labor  negotiation  ploy,”  as  alleged  by  one  ex¬ 
ecutive)  ,  or  it  could  result  in  serious  damage  to  plans  for  automation 
in  newspaper  and  wire  service  newsrooms. 

Hundreds  of  VDT  units  are  in  use  or  on  order.  Manufacturers  and 
users,  mainly  the  wire  services,  say  the  terminals  have  been  tested  and 
found  to  be  within  the  limits  of  radiation  safety  from  cathode  ray 
tubes.  The  Guild  wants  them  checked  for  “the  impact  upon  the  hands, 
genital  organs,  skin  and  eyes  of  the  employes”  but  it  reports  only 
headaches  and  eyestrain  similar  to  over-lengthy  and  close  watching 
of  television.  Other  businesses  use  these  terminals  in  large  numbers, 
such  as  banks,  airlines,  credit  companies,  etc.,  but  this  is  the  first 
complaint  of  this  kind. 

Obviously,  if  a  radiation  hazard  exists  it  must  be  corrected  regard¬ 
less  of  the  cost  in  time  and  money  to  those  who  make  the  equipment 
and  use  it,  or  plan  to  use  it.  But,  a  Guild  executive  says  “manage¬ 
ments’  purpose  through  North  America  is  to  develop  a  system  that 
will  eliminate  the  human  factor  as  nearly  as  possible  from  the  input 
of  copy  to  the  output  of  the  finished  product,”  and  if  the  complaint 
is  merely  a  device  to  forestall  the  introduction  of  automated  equip¬ 
ment  it  will  not  accomplish  more  than  a  delaying  action. 

Guildsmen  should  realize  that  a  VDT  is  designed  to  eliminate  man 
hours  “behind”  the  machine  making  jx>ssible  greater  input  from  the 
news  department. 


Charge  of  irresponsibility 

The  Watergate  scandal  has  eroded  public  trust  in  government  of¬ 
ficials  and  the  American  press  is  partly  responsible  for  that  erosion, 
William  D.  Ruckelshaus  recently  told  members  of  the  American  Bar 
Association.  He  said  Watergate  was  an  example  of  irresponsible  use 
of  p>ower  by  the  press. 

The  reasoning  is  tortured.  AVhat  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  is  saying  is  the 
press  shouldn’t  print  the  facts  if  it  is  going  to  have  some  harmful  effect 
on  government  or  officials. 

What  rot! 

Government  officials  are  nothing  but  elected  or  appointed  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  public.  What  they  do  in  office  should  be  above  sus¬ 
picion.  When  it  isn’t,  the  public  has  the  right  to  know  about  it  and 
the  press  has  the  obligation  to  report  it.  To  do  otherwise,  would  be 
irresponsible. 

Mr.  Ruckelshaus,  and  a  lot  of  other  people  in  and  out  of  govern¬ 
ment  forget  that  the  press  did  not  create  the  Watergate  scandal  or  the 
Congressional  investigation.  It  has  reported  events  as  they  have  de¬ 
veloped. 
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SZEP,  Boston  Olobe 

TASTE  IS  CHECKED 

There  was  one  error  in  the  otherwise 
accurate  story  about  the  Riverside  Press 
Council  in  Editor  &  Publisher  of  August 
11. 

Your  story  indicates: 

“Of  the  100  communications  received 
by  the  council,  those  dealing  with  the 
editorial  policy  (outside  the  range  of 
the  council)  and  those  dealing  with  the 
taste  of  photographs  or  news  stories 
(also  outside  the  purview  of  the  council) 
have  been  forwarded  to  the  paper.” 

The  council  does  not  in  any  way  concern 
itself  with  the  views  expressed  in  the  pa¬ 
per’s  editorials;  but  the  “taste  of  photo¬ 
graphs  or  news  stories”  is  within  its  pur¬ 
view  and  has  gotten  some  of  its  attention. 

Howard  H.  Hays  Jr. 
(Hays  is  editor  and  co-puhlisher  of  the 
Riverside  (C.alif.)  Press-Enterprise.) 


Short  Takes 


letters 


SPANISH  SURNAMES 

Often  journalists  unknowingly  offend 
those  of  Hispano-americano  descent  by  mis¬ 
handling  personal  names. 

A  name  is  one’s  most  precious  possession. 
A  Spanish-speaking  person  writes  his  sig¬ 
nature  with  a  distinctive  and  beautiful 
flourish. 

Many  broadcasters  do  not  know  how  to 
pronounce  Spanish  words.  Even  if  they  do, 
they  are  unsure  whether  to  give  them  a 
Spanish  or  English  accent. 

Moreover,  many  communicators  in  both 
the  print  and  electronic  media  become  con¬ 
fused  about  the  last  names  of  men. 

They  may  vocalize  or  write  the  full  name 
correctly  the  first  time  mentioned,  but  later 
incorrectly  refer  to  a  man  by  the  maiden 
name  of  his  mother  rather  than  his  last 
name. 

For  example,  newsmen  might  refer  to 
Juan  Pardo  Gomes  at  first  and  Gomes — 
which  is  the  maiden  name  of  the  mother 
rather  than  the  last  name — in  subsequent 
occasions. 

Actually,  the  second  time  around,  the  in¬ 
dividual  could  be  called  Juan  Pardo  Gomes; 
Pardo  Gomes,  Pardo;  or  Pardo  y  Gomes. 
Gomes,  by  itself,  would  be  wrong. 

Who  would  notice  mistakes  if  they  occur? 
At  least  11,000,000  in  the  U.S.  population  of 
Spanish  or  Latin  American  origin,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  like  additional  number  of  North 
Americans  who  studied  Spanish  in  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  school  and/or  col- 
lege. 

Included  are  those  of  Spanish,  Latin 
American  and  Portuguese  background,  stu¬ 
dents,  educators,  travelers,  government  of¬ 
ficials,  military  personnel  and  foundation 
executives.  The  number  of  people  in  the 
population  with  a  working  knowledge  of 
this  second  language  is  growing  rapidly. 

As  the  world  grows  smaller,  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  incorrect  writing  or  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  a  name  of  a  national  from  this  or 
another  country  looms  larger. 

Journalists,  committed  to  accuracy, 
share  in  the  responsibility  of  the  mass  me¬ 
dia  to  be  language  leaders. 

James  W.  Carty  Jr. 

(Carty  is  chairman  of  Bethany  College's 
department  of  communications.) 

*  *  * 

COMPLETE  AGREEMENT 

As  far  back  as  I’ve  been  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  at  some  level.  I’ve  been  an 
avid  reader  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

In  the  August  4,  1973  edition  on  the 
editorial  page  you  published  a  masterpiece 
and  one  that  should  be  picked  up  by  the 
newspaper  industry  and  published  verbatim. 
It  is  headed  “That  Myth  About  tv  News 
Dominance”. 

I  have  taken  occasion  to  cut  a  stencil  and 
send  it  to  all  the  newspapers  we  represent. 

J.  W.  Stalsworth 

( Stalsicorth  is  manager  of  the  Dallas  office 
of  Texas  Daily  Press  League.) 


FOR  THE  RECORD 

Let  me  compliment  you  on  the  excellent 
story  Editor  &  Publisher  carried  about 
the  new  daily  which  we  will  launch  in  New 
York  City.  (E&P,  August  11)  We  thought 
your  story  was  fair  and  well  done. 

I  would  like  to  clear  up  one  little  mis¬ 
understanding  which  is  probably  my  fault. 
In  the  first  column  there  was  a  reference  to 
our  purchase  of  the  old  Morning  Telegraph 
building  at  525  West  52  Street  in  a  sentence 
which  referred  to  our  negotiations  for  that 
building.  Actually,  two  years  ago  we  began 
searching  the  midtown  West  Side  and  ne¬ 
gotiating  with  several  building  owners  for 
a  site  in  that  area.  We  specifically  began 
negotiating  with  Stewart  Hooker  and  the 
Triangle  Publications  people  for  tbe  Morn¬ 
ing  Telegraph  building  on  the  morning  of 
April  17,  1972  when  we  had  our  first  meet¬ 
ing. 

I  first  learned  that  the  Morning  Telegraph 
was  being  discontinued  and  reasoned  that 
the  building  might  therefore  be  available 
when  I  read  about  it  in  the  Neiv  York  Times 
on  Tuesday,  April  11,  1972. 

I  go  into  all  of  this  detail  because  the 
Triangle  people  have  asked  me  to  be  spe¬ 
cific  and  accurate  in  writing  to  you  about 
this  matter,  as  they  are  concerned  that  the 
unions  with  which  they  negotiated  when 
they  left  New  York  might  raise  the  point 
that  the  time  period  mentioned  in  your 
story  overlapped  their  negotiations  with  the 
labor  unions. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  ask  that  you 
run  a  squib  pointing  out  that  it  was  two 
years  ago  that  we  began  searching  for  a 
building  on  the  West  Side,  but  we  actually 
began  negotiating  with  the  Triangle  people 
on  April  17,  1972. 

John  M.  Shaheen 
(Shaheen  is  president  of  Shaheen  Natural 
Resources  Co.,  90  Park  Are.,  IS.Y.) 

*  *  * 

GUN  BAN  SUPPORT 

The  President’s  National  Advisory  Com¬ 
mission  on  Criminal  Justice  has  come  out 
flatly  for  an  end  to  private  ownership  of 
handguns. 

This  should  be  the  springboard  for  a 
unified  campaign  by  the  newspapers,  acting 
in  the  interests  of  civilized  society,  to  put 
up  a  serious  fight  against  the  incredibly 
powerful  gun  lobby. 

The  sportsmen’s  magazines,  supported  by 
munitions  industry  advertising,  keep  their 
readers  whipped  up  in  a  fine  fury  of  letter¬ 
writing  everv  time  an  effort  is  made  to  limit 
the  rich  traffic  in  guns. 

Now  let  the  newspapers  try  to  counter 
that  continuing  pressure  on  legislators. 
Make  sure  the  public  understands  the  re¬ 
lation  of  guns  to  crime,  and  the  futility  of 
every  man  being  his  own  James  Bond.  Use 
the  editorial  columns.  Make  direct,  urgent 
appeals  to  the  readership  to  write  to  leg¬ 
islators. 

Tell  the  readership  they  must  act  to 
counter  the  ready-made  waves  the  gun  in¬ 
dustry  can  scare  up  on  short  notice.  We 
can’t  hate  the  legislators  for  bowing  to  the 
gun  lobby  if  the  other  side  is  never  heard 
Irom,  and  the  public  won’t  write  without 
urging. 

Calvin  M.  Craig 

(Craig  is  editor  of  the  North  Penn  Re¬ 
porter,  Lansdale,  Pa.) 


Mr.  Ehrlichman  was  so  powerful  .  .  . 
All  of  those  .  .  .  photographers  are  cluster¬ 
ing  around  him,  sticking  their  Nixons 
into  his  face,  ...  —  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News-Union  Star. 

*  *  * 

He  retained  his  post  as  chairman  of 
the  State  Council,  making  him  titular 
thief  of  state  ...  —  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Headline:  FORMER  ASHLANDER 
WED  IN  .  .  .  CHURCH  CEMETERY— 
Ashland  (Ohio)  Times  Gazette. 

*  *  * 

The  Northwest  Chapter  of  FBI  Na¬ 
tional  Academy  Associates  will  hold  its 
annual  restraining  session  today  ...  — 
Duluth  (Minn.)  News  Tribune. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

A  reception  was  held  .  .  .  honoring  her 
daughter  and  sin-in-law’,  ...  —  Wenat¬ 
chee  (Wash.)  Daily  World. 

*  *  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  jor  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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Growii^  Up  in  NewYorkCity 


Like  every  great  metropolis,  New  York  is  made 
up  of  neighborhoods.  Places  like  St.  Albans, 

City  Island,  Ocean  Parkway,  Chelsea,  Grymes 
Hill.  With  all  kinds  of  neighborhoods  in  the  city, 
growing  up  in  New  York  isn’t  always  easy. 
Growing  up  never  was.  One  thing  is  certain  in 
New  York.  You  learn  fast.  And  you’re  never  at  a 
loss  for  something  to  do. 

At  first  glance,  most  people  wouldn’t 
think  of  Boy  Scouts  in  New  York  City,  But  in 
fact  there  are  90,000  Cubs,  Scouts  and  Explorers 
in  New  York,  more  than  in  any  other  dty  in  the 
nation.  Yes,  there  is  even  a  Boy  Scout  camp  in 
New  York  City. 

The  Scout  camp  on  Staten  Island  is 
very  much  a  part  of  the  life  of  New  York.  Along 
with  the  countless  other  things ...  the  noise,  the 


Camp  William  P(xx:h,  Staten  Island 


crowds,  the  action,  the  fierce  competition  that 
reveal  the  life  of  the  most  dynamic  dty 
on  earth.  There  are,  for  instance,  more  than 
$80,000,000,000  on  deposit  in  the  dty’s 
commerdal  banks,  about  four  times  the  amount 
on  deposit  in  Chicago’s  banks. 

New  York  is  a  great  place  to  visit  and  a 
great  dty  in  which  to  grow  up.  Since  1851  The 
New  YorkTimes  has  been  watching  the  dty 
grow.  If  there’s  one  thing  we’ve  learned  it’s  not 
to  sell  New  York  short.  We  know  New  York  as 
well  as  anybody.  We  think  we  sell  it  better  than 
anybody.  New  York  is  our  great,  big  backyard. 


iN'etu  Jlork 

First  in  Advertising  in  America’s  First  Market. 
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Nader-financed  news  service 
to  cover  Congressional  action 

By  Luther  A.  Huston 

A  survey  of  press  coverage  of  Congress  commissioned  by  Ralph  Nader  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  news  media  does  a  poor  job  and  as  a  result,  a  new  news 
service,  initially  financed  by  Nader,  plans  to  begin  operations  September  15. 

The  survey  was  made  by  Capitol  Hill  News  Service,  headed  by  Peter  Gruen- 
stein,  and  the  service  will  be  operated  by  Capitol  Hill  under  Gruenstein’s  direction. 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  survey  illustrate,  in  Gruenstein’s  opinion,  that  con¬ 
gressional  coverage  provided  by  the  news  media,  except  the  wire  services,  is 
inadequate.  Of  the  1,749  daily  newspapers  in  the  United  States,  only  478,  or  27 
percent,  have  their  own  Washington  correspondents;  of  779  television  stations, 
only  31,  or  4  percent,  have  their  own  Washington  correspondents,  while  only  46 
of  6,377  radio  stations,  or  1  percent,  are  represented  in  Washington  by  their 
own  correspondents. 

Low  rates  arc  promised 

Gruenstein  acknowledges  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  is  a  deterrent.  So  what  the  new  service  intends  to  do  is  provide  “high 
quality,  objective  coverage  of  Congress  at  a  price  even  the  smallest  and  least 
affluent”  newspaper,  television  or  radio  station  can  afford. 

What  the  price  will  be  has  not  been  decided  and  will  depend  on  the  response  to 
Capitol  Hill’s  solicitation  campaign.  Nader  will  finance  the  operation  for  the  first 
six  months  until  the  news  service  becomes  self-sufficient. 

The  service  will  have  four  or  five  reporters,  each  covering  six  to  10  key  members 
of  Congress,  and  stories  will  be  mailed  or  telephoned  to  subscribers.  The  opera¬ 
tion  is  being  financed  initially  by  a  grant  from  Public  Citizen,  Nader’s  fund¬ 
raising  organization. 

“With  literally  thousands  of  media  without  their  own  Washington  correspond¬ 
ents,  we  hope  to  prove  a  market  exists  for  inexpensive,  high  quality  Congressional 
coverage”  particularly  of  the  House,  the  organizers  said. 

For  the  first  six  months  the  service  will  be  funded  by  Public  Citizen,  and  stories 
will  be  provided  free  of  charge  “for  the  first  month  or  two.” 

After  they  have  an  opportunity  to  judge  the  quality  of  the  stories,  recipients 
will  be  asked  “to  become  paying  clients  at  a  cost  which  will  be  considerably 
lower  than  comparable  other  services  because  of  the  low  reporters’  salaries,”  the 
announcement  said. 

Individual  coverage 

This  is  a  new  kind  of  venture  for  Nader  into  which  he  has  entered  because  of 
his  belief  that  it  is  essential  that  citizens  get  coverage  of  the  doings  of  their 
Congressmen  on  an  individual  basis  rather  than  on  a  national  scale. 

Gruenstein  says  that  most  of  the  media  now  gets  news  of  individual  Congress¬ 
men  from  the  handouts  the  legislators  issue.  This  means  that  Congressmen  are 
their  own  reporters,  as  far  as  most  of  their  activities  are  concerned,  and,  in 
Gruenstein’s  opinion,  it  is  dangerous  to  democratic  institutions  to  have  informa¬ 
tion  about  elected  officials  come  only  from  those  officials. 

The  service  will  operate,  in  the  beginning  at  least,  with  five  reporters.  The 
maximum  salary  for  each  reporter  will  be  $8,090  per  year.  Although  that  is 
relative  low  pay  for  Washington  newsmen,  Gruenstein  says  he  already  has  125 
applications  from  reporters  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 


Court  tells 
agencies  to 
open  files 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  in  a  key 
ruling,  has  made  it  more  difficult  for  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  to  withhold  information 
from  newspapers  and  the  public. 

The  court,  in  a  case  involving  a  profes¬ 
sor  who  sought  to  obtain  Civil  Service 
Commission  reports  evaluating  the  man¬ 
agement  of  federal  agencies,  has  set  the 
following  guidelines  agencies  must  follow 
if  they  want  to  withhold  information: 

— A  detailed  analysis  of  reasons  for 
refusal  to  disclose  information  must  be 
given  to  the  court. 

— Federal  agencies  must  establish  an 
index  system  which  divides  documents 
into  manageable  files  that  are  cross- 
referenced. 

— Trial  courts  are  permitted  to  desig¬ 
nate  special  examiners  to  examine 
documents  and  to  evaluate  an  agency’s 
desire  for  an  exemption  under  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Act. 

Records  are  to  be  seen 

The  purpose  of  the  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Act,  the  court  stressed,  is  to 
permit  citizens  to  see  most  government 
records.  The  present  approach  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  “in  clear  contravention  of  the 
statutory  mandate,”  District  Judge  Frank 
Kaufman  and  Circuit  Court  Judges  Spots- 
wood  W.  Robinson  3rd  and  Malcolm  R. 
Wilkey  said. 

The  judges  said  they  hope  the  ruling 
will  “sharply  stimulate  what  must  be,  in 
the  last  analysis,  the  simple.st  and  most 
effective  solution — for  agencies  voluntari¬ 
ly  to  disclose  as  much  information  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  to  create  internal  procedures 
that  will  assure  that  disclosable  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  easily  separated  from  that 
which  is  exempt.” 

“A  sincere  policy  of  maximum  dis¬ 
closure  would  truncate  many  of  the  dis¬ 
putes  that  are  considered  by  this  court. 
And  if  the  remaining  burden  is  mostly 
thrust  on  the  government,  administrative 
ingenuity  will  be  devoted  to  lightening  the 
load.” 

The  court  decision  was  triggered  by  a 
case  involving  Professor  Robert  Vaughn 
of  American  University  who  sought  un- 
.successfully  to  obtain  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission  documents  evaluating  the  efficien¬ 
cy  of  federal  agencies.  At  a  hearing  be¬ 
fore  a  trial  court  officials  of  the  federal 
agency  said  the  reports  were  exempt  from 
the  Freedom  of  Information  act  because 
they  relate  to  the  agency’s  rules  and  prac¬ 
tices.  The  reports,  they  said,  consisted  of 
inter-agency  memos  and  were  composed  of 
personal  and  medical  files,  disclosure  of 
which  would  constitute  invasion  of  priva¬ 
cy.  The  trial  court  dismissed  the  case 
without  argument,  a  victory  for  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

Professor  Vaughn,  represented  by 
Ralph  Nader’s  Freedom  of  Information 
Clearinghouse,  appealed  to  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals. 


OSH  A  and  wire  services 
meet  to  schedule  tests 

The  U.S.  Labor  Department  is  setting 
up  test  procedures  on  employe  use  of  new 
automated  editing  equipment  at  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  and  United  Press  Internation¬ 
al. 

The  decision  by  officials  of  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  (OSHA)  was  announced 
after  a  meeting  in  New  York  City  August 
13. 

The  Wire  Service  Guild,  which  rep¬ 
resents  about  2,000  w'orkers  at  UPI  and 
.4P,  had  complained  to  the  federal  agency 
that  it  is  concerned  about  possible  radia¬ 


tion  and  eyestrain  damage. 

Wire  Service  Guild  leaders  met  with 
OSHA  officials  and  with  UPI  and  Harris 
Intertype  Covp.  representatives  at  the 
August  13  meeting.  UPI  was  represented 
by  Dale  M.  Johns,  director  of  personnel 
relations,  and  two  attorneys.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  had  four  representatives 
present. 

OSHA  officials  are  in  the  process  of 
.setting  up  a  similar  meeting  with  AP  and 
Hendrix  Electronics  Inc.,  manufacturer  of 
its  video  display  editing  equipment. 

Norman  Welton,  administrator  of  the 
Guild  unit,  is  unhappy  because  of  reports 
that  some  management  executives  consid¬ 
er  the  Guild’s  request  for  tests  a  negotiat¬ 
ing  ploy. 
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Council  begins  with  a  clean 
slate,  and  a  lot  of  hope 


By  Mark  Mehler 

Humbly,  William  Arthur  has  leaped 
into  the  breach.  Or  as  the  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  National  News  Council  puts  it, 
“I’m  the  man  in  the  catbird  seat  now.” 

The  council,  which  was  officially 
launched  last  month  (E&P,  July  21)  has 
found  a  permanent  home  at  1  Lincoln 
Plaza,  bordering  Lincoln  Center  on  the 
west,  and  Central  Park  on  the  east.  The 
3rd  floor  offices  are  being  leased  from  the 
Children’s  Television  Workshop,  whose 
president,  Joan  Cooney,  is  a  member  of 
the  council. 

“Excuse  the  decor,”  said  Arthur. 
“We’re  just  getting  set  up  here.  We  have 
four  chairs,  six  desks,  and  two  telephones. 
This  isn’t  even  my  office,  but  it’s  the  only 
one  with  a  phone.” 

The  former  editor  of  Look  magazine 
was  beginning  his  second  full  week  in  the 
new  job.  After  a  35-year  career  as  a 
reporter,  editor,  and  pr  man,  he  looks 
forward  to  the  challenge  of  a  new  career. 
Despite  a  skeptical  response  from  many 
quarters  of  the  press,  Arthur  has  no 
doubts  about  the  future  of  the  fledgling 
council. 

Tv  appearances  planned 

“There  is  a  tremendous  need  to  explain 
the  council  to  people  in  the  media  and  the 
public,”  he  asserts.  Toward  that  end,  he 
and  other  members  of  the  council  are 
planning  extensive  appearances  on  radio 
and  tv  panels,  and  at  journalism  confer¬ 
ences.  “I’ve  just  have  been  invited  to  lead 
a  panel  discussion  on  the  council  at  the 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  national  convention  in 
Buffalo  November  15-17,  and  I’ll  be  going 
up  to  Canada  early  next  year  to  talk  to 
Canadian  officials  about  the  program.” 

He  wants  people  and  press  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  council  will  not  be  a  “two- 
headed  monster”,  but  he  also  knows  that 
the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  council. 
“The  vast  majority  of  newsmen  have 
adopted  a  “wait-and-see”  attitude.  In 
Britain,  it  took  the  Press  Council  four 
years  to  gain  a  measure  of  acceptance 
...  I  don’t  anticipate  we’ll  have  any  over¬ 
night  success  either.” 

Arthur’s  own  optimism  seemingly 
knows  no  bounds.  He  still  feels  that  even 
the  .Yen’  York  Times,  which  has  an¬ 
nounced  it  will  absolutely  refuse  to  coop¬ 
erate  with  the  council,  could  be  made  to 
change  its  mind.  “I  haven’t  given  up  on 
them  by  any  means,”  he  said.  “I  think 
once  they  get  over  their  fear  of  the 
thing,  they  might  begin  to  come  around.” 
He  flatly  states  that  the  council  does  not 
intend  to  do  any  sleuthing  in  investigating 
complaints.  “We  will  gather  material 
from  the  top  down.  I  don’t  envision  our 
investigators  moseying  around  talking  to 
reporters.  We  will  use  whatever  the  man¬ 
agement  permits  us  to.”  He  said  John 
Oakes,  editorial  page  editor  of  the  Times 
and  a  member  of  the  Twentieth  Century 


Fund  task  force  that  proposed  the  council, 
is  in  a  position  to  possibly  influence  the 
paper  to  take  a  more  objective  stand. 

Arthur  admits  that  without  full  cooper¬ 
ation,  or  at  least  partial  cooperation, 
there  will  be  some  difficulty  holding 
grievance  committee  hearings.  “We’ll  just 
have  to  do  the  best  we  can  in  any  event,” 
he  says  philosophically.  “Right  now,  I  re¬ 
ally  can’t  comment  fully  on  what  form 
grievance  committee  hearings  will  take. 
We’re  going  to  have  to  see  what  hap¬ 
pens.” 

Several  complaints  have  already  come 
across  his  desk.  None,  he  says,  fall  w’ithin 
the  purview  of  the  council,  because  they 
deal  with  editorial  matters  or  questions  of 
personal  taste.  He,  or  associate  director 
Ned  Schnurman,  will  personally  answer 
every  complaint,  whether  it  is  valid  or 
not.  “We  owe  that  to  the  people,”  explains 
Arthur. 

The  first  order  of  business,  aside  from 
buying  chairs,  desks,  and  telephones,  is  an 
examination  of  the  recent  Florida  ruling 
on  right-of-reply.  “I’ve  sent  for  the  full 
dossier  on  the  case,  which  I  intend  to 
study  and  pass  on  to  Justice  Traynor 
(chairman).  Very  possibly,  our  first  re¬ 
port  would  be  on  this  subject.”  He  hopes 
this  will  ease  newsmen’s  fears  that  the 
council  will  concentrate  solely  on  com¬ 
plaints  against  the  media.  “We’ll  be  every 
bit  as  diligent  in  cases  involving  com¬ 
plaints  against  government  and  the 
courts,”  he  insists. 

SlafT  experiences 

.4sked  why  there  were  no  reporters  on 
the  council,  which  is  made  up  of  9  public 
members  and  six  media  persons,  he  says: 
“I  realize  that  the  interests  of  newspaper 
executives  and  reporters  might  not  always 
be  the  same,  but  there  is  plenty  of  repor- 
tial  experience  on  the  panel.  Ralph  Ot- 
well,  Chicago  Sun-Times  managing  editor, 
is  a  former  reporter;  Molly  Ivins,  co¬ 
editor  of  the  Texas  Observer,  was  a  re¬ 
porter,  as  was  Loren  Ghiglione  (South- 
bridge,  Mass.  Evening  News).  I  myself 
was  a  reporter  for  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  for  four  years,  and  did  a  great 
deal  of  reporting  in  26  years  at  Look.  I 
think  we  all  have  some  appreciation  of  the 
problems  of  reporters.”  He  cites  the  com¬ 
mittee  policy  upholding  confidentiality  of 
sources  in  all  proceedings. 

Regarding  the  other  major  objection  to 
the  council — its  possible  use  as  a  “proving 
ground”  for  court  cases  against  the 
media — Arthur  again  declines  to  look  into 
the  future.  He  refutes  critics  who  blast 
the  timing  of  the  council,  for  coming  into 
existence  at  a  time  when  freedom  of  the 
press  is  already  under  fire.  “On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  are  here  to  help  ward  off  puni¬ 
tive  action  by  governments.  I  can’t  say, 
after  only  one  week,  what  can  and  can’t 
happen.  But  I  stand  by  Justice  Traynor’s 


statement  that  under  no  circumstances 
will  we  allow  this  body  to  become  a  gov¬ 
ernment  tool.” 

“Nothing  in  our  by-laws  is  sacrosanct,” 
he  continued.  “If  unforeseen  problems 
arise,  the  laws  can  be  changed  to  deal 
with  them.  This  is  the  first  stage  of  an 
experiment.  The  worst  thing  that  can 
happen  is  that  the  media  adopts  such  a 
negative  attitude  toward  the  thing  that  it 
never  gets  that  chance  to  prove  itself.” 

Budget  limitations 

Stating  it  another  way,  the  council  is 
“tabula  rasa”,  or  a  completely  blank  page, 
that  will  be  filled  in  the  vreeks  ahead. 
Arthur  has  no  idea  when  the  first  hear¬ 
ings  will  take  place,  but  says  it  could  be 
as  early  as  September  or  October.  He  says 
the  number  of  grievance  committee  hear¬ 
ings  (made  up  of  eight  council  members 
and  chairman  Traynor)  and  regular  coun¬ 
cil  meetings,  will  depend  on  the  number 
and  types  of  complaints.  Not  all  com¬ 
plaints  will  have  to  be  considered  by  the 
full  grievance  committee.  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  he  is  there;  to  screen  letters. 

The  staff  now  includes  himself,  Schnur¬ 
man,  and  two  secretaries.  The  council  is 
looking  for  “a  writer-researcher”  to  fill  out 
the  present  staff.  The  number  of  employes 
is  not  likely  to  be  more  than  five  or  six. 
“Budget  limitations,”  says  Arthur  tersely. 
It  is  one  of  the  reasons  the  proposed  AP 
and  UPI  tickers  were  scrapped.  “We 
couldn’t  afford  the  manpower  or  space  to 
maintain  tickers  24-hours-a-day,  7  days-a- 
week.”  Budget  limitations  also  caused  the 
organization  to  abandon  a  more  luxurious 
site  a  few  blocks  aw’ay.  The  council  is 
currently  awaiting  word  on  its  application 
for  tax-exempt  status  from  the  IRS.  Once 
that  comes  through,  it  will  be  fully  inde¬ 
pendent  from  its  sponsor.  The  Twentieth 
Century  Fund. 

It  is  out-of-place  in  such  a  hopeful  at¬ 
mosphere,  but  the  question  is  raised: 
What  if  the  council  doesn’t  work ;  what  if, 
after  the  initial  three-year  period  (after 
which  time  an  independent  committee  of 
six  will  evaluate  the  council’s  per¬ 
formance),  the  experiment  is  deemed  a 
failure?  “Not  a  chance,”  he  says  without 
batting  an  eye. 

The  man  on  the  catbird  seat  is  pretty 
cool. 

• 

Madison  Sq.  Garden 
cuts  out  ‘freebies’ 

Madison  Square  Garden  in  New  York 
has  taken  up  where  the  newspapers  left 
off,  announcing  that  it  will  no  longer  issue 
complimentary  tickets  to  press  members 
for  Knick  and  Ranger  games,  and  boxing 
events. 

Chairman  and  president  of  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  Corp.,  Irving  Mitchell 
Felt,  said  the  Garden’s  policy  had  been 
reviewed  after  certain  organizations 
(Daily  News,  Times,  AP,  and  Newsday) 
returned  this  year’s  complimentary  batch. 

The  450-500  tickets  previously  offered 
the  press  will  be  put  on  sale  to  the  gener¬ 
al  public. 
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E&P  told  newsprint  strikes 
may  be  settled  by  Sept.  1 


Informed  sources  told  Editor  &  Pub- 
LISHKR  Wednesday  (August  22)  that  there 
is  little  chance  of  settlements  in  Canadian 
newsprint  mill  strikes  before  September 
1. 

Negotiations  between  the  unions  and 
Abitibi  Paper  Sales  Ltd.  could  have  an 
effect  on  those  strikes,  the  sources  said.  A 
negotiation  session  is  scheduled  for  Au¬ 
gust  28.  The  source  believes  that  an 
agreement  on  a  new  contract  could  set  a 
pattern  for  settlements  at  seven  striking 
mills.  They  are  two  Ontario-Minnesota 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  mills,  three  Canadian 
International  Paper  mills,  and  two  Price 
Co.  mills.  The  key  issue  in  all  those 
strikes  is  wages. 

(’.onscrvation  urge 

Meanwhile  “conserve,  conserve,  con¬ 
serve,”  is  the  message  from  U.S.  newspa¬ 
per  groups  to  member  newspapers  in  the 
wake  of  the  current  newsprint  shortage. 

“We’ve  taken  some  action,”  said  James 
Ottaway,  Jr.,  president  of  Ottaway  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  “We’ve  sent  general  memos  to 
our  newspapers  specifying  certain  guide¬ 
lines  they  should  follow  in  conserving 
newsprint.  They  include  elimination  of  ex¬ 
tra  distribution  copies,  cutting  back  cer¬ 
tain  ad  promotions,  eliminating  free  sam¬ 
ples  (‘deadheads’),  office  copies,  and  tear 
sheets  to  advertisers.”  Ottaway  said  news¬ 
papers  have  been  advised  to  reduce  dis¬ 
tribution  to  dealers,  but  not  to  institute 
“no  return”  policies.  “We’ve  reduced  dis¬ 
tribution  to  dealers  up  to  10  percent,”  he 
said.  In  addition,  Ottaway  papers  have 
been  encouraged  to  institute  tighter  press 
room  controls  to  avoid  wasting  newsprint, 
and  both  free  and  paid  Newspaper-in-the- 
Classroom  copies  have  been  postponed  for 
the  present.  “We  will  resume  our  involve¬ 
ment  in  this  program,”  promised  Otta¬ 
way,  “probably  later  this  fall.”  He  said 
decisions  on  cutting  back  news  holes  was 
left  to  the  individual  papers.  “We  are 
encouraging  use  of  smaller  type,  and  mod¬ 
erate  tightening  up  in  the  total  number  of 
pages  printed  “rather  than  cutting  the 
basic  sacred  cows,  local  and  wire  reports. 
“That  is  the  very  last  resort.” 

Lewis  Alexander,  purchasing  agent  for 
Newhouse  Newspapers,  said  the  company 
had  issued  statements  on  ways  to  conserve 
newsprint  in  the  pressroom.  “We  have  to 
treat  newsprint  like  gold  now,”  he  said. 
“Of  course,  we’ve  always  been  concerned 
with  avoiding  waste,  but  now  we  have  to 
be  particularly  careful,  because  we  can’t 
easily  replace  what  we  lose.”  Alexander 
said  that  in  the  past  newspapers  have 
rejected  certain  size  newsprint  rolls  or 
made  big  cuts  in  the  rolls  to  facilitate 
easier  press  runs.  “Our  newspapers  have 
been  told  to  use  each  roll  right  down  to 
the  core  ...  if  it’s  not  the  right  size  cut, 
we  have  to  use  it  anyway,  even  if  it 
means  running  it  on  a  lower  speed  press.” 

John  Green,  president  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Supply  Co.,  said  the  company  has 
not  issued  any  specific  suggestion  to  its 


newspapers.  “We  have  instructed  our  busi¬ 
ness  managers  on  what  they  already  know 
.  .  .  conserve  as  much  as  possible.”  He 
said  many  Scripps-Howard  papers  have 
taken  steps  including  cutting  back  on 
large  inserts  and  color  ads,  which  create  a 
lot  of  waste,  using  30  pound  or  lighter 
newsprint,  and  eliminating  all  free  copies. 
“Newspapers  are  starting  to  stick  rigidly 
to  schedules  now,”  he  added.  “Before  they 
would  wait  around  for  an  ad,  telling  the 
advertiser  the  ad  would  get  in.  Now,  if 
the  ad  is  going  to  create  problems  in 
production,  they  just  say  forget  it.  News¬ 
papers  are  aiming  for  all  straight  press 
runs.”  Green  emphasized  that  no  Scripps- 
Howard  paper  would  have  to  cut  its  news 
hole,  but  said  the  situation  could  become 
much  worse  if  mill  and  rail  strikes  contin¬ 
ue. 

Ad  spare  rationed 

Bernard  Bidder,  Jr.,  president  of  Bid¬ 
der  Publications,  said  his  company  has 
made  contingency  plans  in  case  of  a 
crisis.  These  plans,  he  added,  include  ra¬ 
tioning  ad  space  and  “small  reductions”  in 
the  news  hole.  “We’re  watching  the  situa¬ 
tion  very  closely,”  said  Bidder,  “and  keep¬ 
ing  our  member  newspapers  posted  on 
developments.  But  each  local  management 
must  make  its  own  decisions  based  on  its 
own  situation.  We  only  insist  that  the 
quality  of  the  product  not  be  compro¬ 
mised.” 

Numerous  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  reported  steps  toward  conserving 
newsprint.  The  Sf.  Petersburg  Times  and 
Evening  Independent  said  August  22  that 
advertising  and  news  space  is  being  cut 
immediately  because  of  the  shortage.  By 
the  end  of  August,  ad  space  will  be  re¬ 
duced  by  1/4.  Betail  advertisers  are  being 
asked  to  reduce  space  25  percent  below 
average  monthly  space  used  in  the  first 
seven  months  of  1973.  Classified  pages  are 
being  cut  25  percent.  Advertising  tabloid 
supplements  will  be  trimmed  from  12  to 
eight  pages.  Special  sections  have  been 
cancelled.  The  news  hole  has  also  been  cut 
35  percent. 

Editor  Eugene  Patterson,  said  that  the 
paper  would  be  forced  to  close  by  October 
9  if  it  continued  to  put  out  the  “fat” 
paper  it  had  been  publishing.  “We  have 
five  suppliers,  but  our  major  one  is  strik¬ 
ing  International  Paper.  We  are  going 
under  the  assumption  that  we  will  have  to 
go  the  rest  of  the  year  without  this  sup¬ 
ply,  and  it  necessitated  some  action  imme¬ 
diately.”  He  said  the  papers  had  placed 
an  unusually  large  order  with  IP  because 
of  its  upcoming  conversion  to  offset.  “This 
put  us  in  a  real  bind,”  he  said,  “but  at 
least  we  are  learning  to  cope  with  adversi¬ 
ty,  experimenting  with  new  ways  to  put 
out  a  better  paper,  with  less  space.”  The 
reaction  of  local  retailers,  has  been  “dis¬ 
turbed,”  according  to  Patterson.  “Howev¬ 
er,  they’ve  been  very  understanding.  They 
know  they’re  in  bigger  trouble  if  we  have 
to  go  out  of  business.” 

The  Martinsburg  (W.  Va.)  Journal  last 
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week  cut  its  general  news  hole  by  1/3.  The 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star  and  State  Journal 
cut  its  news  hole  25  percent  August  14. 
The  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune  is  running 
“fewer  and  smaller”  pictures  and  is  taking 
the  white  space  out  its  headlines,  reported 
publisher  Bichard  Blacklidge.  In  addition, 
the  editorial  and  sports  page,  once  free  of 
advertising,  now  have  ads,  he  said. 

The  Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Herald  Statesman, 
a  Gannett  newspaper,  has  discontinued  its 
weekly  TV  Guide  section.  The  paper  in¬ 
formed  its  readers  August  18  that  the 
station  listings  will  appear  on  the  comic 
page.  The  Auburn  (N.Y.)  Citizen- 
Advertiser  said  it  was  suspending  mailing 
of  complimentary  copies  until  the  short¬ 
age  eased. 

Some  publishers,  cut  off  from  their  ma¬ 
jor  supplies  by  strikes  at  seven  Canadian 
mills,  have  gone  to  fringe  sources  where 
odd-sized  cuts  are  available  at  enormous 
premiums.  “Prices  change  from  mid- 
moiTiing  to  mid-afternoon,”  said  Black¬ 
lidge,  and  sometimes  range  as  much  as  40 
percent  above  market  price. 

Railroads  strike 

In  related  developments,  Canada  rail 
strikers  heightened  pressure  on  the  coun¬ 
try’s  11  railroads  by  calling  for  new 
strikes  and  announcing  they  wouldn’t  give 
advance  warning  of  their  rotating  walk¬ 
outs,  which  began  July  26.  Disruptions 
continued  last  week,  affecting  shipments 
of  many  industrial  goods  and  food  prod¬ 
ucts.  Strike  actions  occurred  in  every 
province,  except  the  Atlantic. 

The  Canadian  government  is  keeping  a 
close  eye  on  growing  shortages  of  news¬ 
print,  but  no  controls  have  yet  been  con¬ 
sidered,  said  a  trade  department  official 
August  16.  Canadian  publishers  are  re¬ 
portedly  also  feeling  the  pinch  of  the 
strike.  Montreal  Standard  Publishing  Co. 
said.  Weekend  Magazine,  a  color  supple¬ 
ment  carried  in  21  Canadian  newspapers, 
will  not  publish  its  September  1  edition, 
because  of  the  shortage.  The  magazine’s 
suppliers.  International  Paper  and  Price 
Co.,  have  been  crippled  by  strikes. 
William  Goodson,  president  of  the  compa¬ 
ny,  said  further  issues  might  be  suspend¬ 
ed  if  the  shortage  continues. 

In  Toronto,  Southstar  Publishing  Ltd. 
said  its  weekly  supplement.  The  Canadian 
Magazine,  w'ouldn’t  be  published  Septem¬ 
ber  1.  The  supplement,  printed  by  Montre¬ 
al  Standard  Publishing  Co.,  appears  in 
about  12  papers. 

Crown-Zellerbach  Canada  Ltd.  said  it 
notified  customers  that  its  newsprint  price 
has  increased  $10,  or  6  percent,  effective 
August  19,  following  a  similar  move  by 
MacMillan  Bloedel  Ltd.  earlier  this 
month. 

Crown-Zellerbach  Canada  said  the  in¬ 
crease  would  apply  both  to  British  Colum¬ 
bia  and  Alberta,  and  U.  S.  markets  of 
Crown-Zellerbach,  San  Francisco.  The 
company  is  applying  to  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  for  price  increases  on  all  grades 
of  newsprint  from  its  U.  S.  and  Canadian 
mills.  Current  West  Coast  price  is  $168  a 
ton.  The  new  price  would  be  $178.  The 
company  said  it  would  maintain  its  30-day 
price  protection  policy,  meaning  the  price 
to  current  customers  wouldn’t  go  up  until 
September  19. 
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St.  Louis  papers  are 
shut  down  by  strike 

Members  of  Teamsters  Union  Local  610 
went  on  strike  against  the  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch  at  midnight  August  22,  halting 
production  of  both  the  Post-Dispatch :  and 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  The  Teamsters’ 
three-year  pact  expired  at  midnight. 

The  union  represents  loading  dock  per¬ 
sonnel  and  drivers  of  trucks  contracted 
to  deliver  the  Post-Dispatch.  The  Globe 
is  printed  by  the  Post-Dispatch. 

Alex  T.  Primm,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Post-Dispatch,  said 
negotiations  had  broken  down  over  the 
issue  of  allowing  dock  hands  on  the  trucks. 
He  said  automation  procedures  at  the  new 
plant  in  Northwest  St.  Louis  had  reduced 
the  need  for  dock  hands. 

A  union  spokesman  denied  that  team¬ 
sters  were  seeking  to  put  dock  hands  on 
delivery  trucks.  He  said  the  union  believed 
more  dock  hands  should  be  hired  since 
present  employes  were  working  six  and 
seven  days  a  week. 

The  other  key  issue  is  wages  and  fringe 
benefits.  The  Post-Dispatch  has  offered 
the  union  a  95  cent-an-hour  wage  increase 
over  three  years,  plus  a  fringe  package  of 
about  $8  a  week.  The  union  has  requested 
increases  of  $1.20  an  hour  over  three 
years,  plus  additional  holidays  and  “an 
additional  week’s  vacation.” 

Robert  Hentschell,  business  manager  of 
the  Post,  termed  the  request  “unreason¬ 
able.”  He  said  the  management’s  offer 
would  make  the  Teamsters  the  highest 
paid  dockmen  among  the  top  “30  U.S. 
newspapers.”  He  said  negotiations  had 
been  underway  for  two  months  with  no 
results,  and  that  the  paper  “saw  the 
strike  coming.”  No  negotiations  have  been 
scheduled  and  the  union  has  said  it  would 
not  submit  to  arbitration.  The  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  offer  will  be  presented  to  union 
members  August  23. 

G.  Duncan  Bauman,  publisher  of  the 
Globe-Democrat,  a  Newhouse  paper,  said 
his  paper  might  close  down  permanently 
if  the  strike  lasted  a  long  time.  He  said 
the  paper  is  in  “serious  financial  trouble 
already.” 

• 

Gannett  stock  buys 
Mo.  and  Okla.  papers 

Gannett  Newspapers  Inc.  will  trade 
$33.4  million  worth  of  its  stock  to  acquire 
two  daily  newspapers  and  broadcasting 
stations  in  Missouri  and  Oklahoma.  The 
newspapers  are  the  Springfield  (Mo.) 
News  (m).  Leader  &  Press  (e).  News  & 
Leader  (S),  and  the  Muskogee  (Okla.) 
Phoenix  &  Times-Democrat  (m  S). 

Included  in  the  purchase,  announced 
August  22,  are  50  per  cent  interest  in  the 
Springfield  tv  station  (KYTV)  as  well  as 
all  of  the  radio  stations  in  Springfield 
(KGBX),  Hannibal,  Mo.  (KHMO),  and  in 
Muskogee  (KBIX). 

The  Springfield  and  Hannibal  properties 
are  now  owned  50  per  cent  by  the  DuVal 
family  interests  and  50  per  cent  by  Okla¬ 
homa  Press  Publishing  Co.  They  are  be¬ 
ing  purchased  for  $30  million. 


Cbotiner  won’t  name 
bis  reporter-‘‘spy” 

President  Nixon’s  reelection  campaign 
paid  journalists  for  secret  reports  for  al¬ 
most  two  years  before  the  1972  election, 
admitted  Murray  Chotiner,  longtime  po¬ 
litical  associate  of  the  President. 

Chotiner  said  he  had  hired  an  unnamed 
reporter  in  “early  1971”  to  begin  monitor¬ 
ing  Nixon’s  potential  challengers.  When 
that  man  “got  another  assignment”  in 
the  fall  of  1972,  Chotiner  hired  Ms.  Luci- 
anne  Goldberg,  a  free  lance  w’riter  at 
$1,000  a  week. 

Chotiner  said  in  an  interview  that 
“there  was  nothing  underhanded  or  ille¬ 
gal”  about  the  arrangement,  and  said  he 
would  be  glad  to  turn  over  the  reports  he 
received  to  the  Senate  Watergate  Commit¬ 
tee. 

However,  he  said  he  w’ould  “rather  not” 
identify  the  first  reporter.  “It  doesn’t 
make  any  difference  to  me,  but  he’s  a 
newspaperman  now',  and  I  think  it’s  up  to 
him.” 

Chotiner  said  he  paid  both  informants 
from  his  own  pocket,  and  w'as  reimbursed 
by  the  Committee  to  Reelect  the  Pres¬ 
ident.  The  first  informant,  said  Chotiner, 
worked  on  an  “on-and-off”  basis,  hopping 
from  one  candidate  to  another  on  the  pri¬ 
mary  trail.  He  said  he  did  not  know’  the 
total  amount  of  money  paid  to  the  man. 

*  .  * 

Lucianne  Cummings  Goldberg,  the  Nix¬ 
on  campaign  “spy”  traveling  on  the 
McGovern  press  plane  last  Fall,  got  her 
press  credentials  as  a  representative  of  a 
book  publisher,  according  to  her  husband, 
Sidney,  a  syndicate  executive. 

Goldberg,  who  is  editor  of  Women’s 
New’s  Service  affiliated  with  United 
Feature  Syndicate  of  which  he  is  a  gener¬ 
al  executive,  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  a  report  stating  his  w’ife  went  with 
the  press  representing  Women’s  News 
Service  was  incorrect. 

Mrs.  Goldberg,  an  employee  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  department  of  the  Washington 
Post  from  1957  to  1960,  is  writing  a  book 
on  the  campaign  tited  “Diary  of  a  Disas¬ 
ter.”  She  co-authored  a  book  with  Jeannie 
Sakol  against  the  w’omen’s  liberation 
movement,  “Purr,  Baby,  Purr”,  and  it  was 
excerpted  in  a  7-part  new’spaper  series 
distributed  by  WNS  in  1971. 

Boston-born,  Mrs.  Goldberg  worked  as  a 
press  aide  on  the  Citizens  Committee  to 
elect  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  for  the 
Kennedy- Johnson  ticket  after  she  left  the 
Post  and  also  did  public  relations  w’ork  in 
Washington. 


The  Muskogee  properties,  which  are 
owned  by  Oklahoma  Press  Publishing  Co., 
are  being  sold  for  $3.4  million. 

Arch  A.  Watson  and  Tams  Bixby  III 
are  president  and  vicepresident,  respec¬ 
tively,  of  the  Springfield  Newspapers. 
Bixby  III  is  also  president  and  publisher 
of  Oklahoma  Press  Publishing  Co. 

Both  operations  will  remain  under  the 
direction  of  their  current  executives,  Gan¬ 
nett  said. 


Agnew  calls 
leaks  to  press 
‘smear  publicity’ 

Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Agnew,  under 
investigation  in  Maryland  for  alledgedly 
accepting  kickbacks  and  bribes  while  gov¬ 
ernor  of  that  state,  has  called  news  re¬ 
ports  predicting  his  indictment  as  “smear 
publicity.” 

At  his  second  press  conference  in  two 
weeks,  Agnew  claimed  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  is  leaking  reports  of  the  Maryland 
grand  jury  investigaton  to  the  press  in 
order  “to  indict  me  in  the  press.” 

Agnew  was  particularly  perturbed  at 
an  article  in  this  week’s  Time  magazine 
which  said  he  faced  possible  indictment 
next  month. 

Press  blameless 

But,  Agnew  told  new’smen  “I  have  not 
called  you  to  this  meeting  for  the  purpose 
of  criticizing  the  news  media.  I  cannot 
fault  you  for  publishing  information  given 
you  by  informants  within  the  Department 
of  Justice.” 

However,  at  a  press  conference  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  President  Nixon  criticized  the 
press  for  publishing  what  he  called  an 
“outrageous  leak  of  information.” 

Nixon  in  his  first  press  conference  since 
March  said  published  charges  in  the  press 
were  “convicting  (Agnew’)  in  the  head¬ 
lines  before  he  has  his  chance  in  court.” 
Nixon  added  “even  the  Vice  President  has 
the  right”  not  to  be  convicted  in  the  press. 

Promised  dismissal 

The  President  said  that  any  individual 
in  the  justice  department  or  prosecutor’s 
office  who  has  leaked  such  information  to 
the  press  will  be  dismissed. 

Attorney  General  Richardson  answered 
Agnew’s  allegation  of  Justice  Department 
leaks  by  saying  “We  do  not  now  have  any 
firm  basis  for  the  assumption  that  the 
information  which  has  appeared  in  the 
press  has  come  from  law  enforcement 
officials.”  He  also  promised  “disciplinary 
action”  against  anyone  implicated  in  news 
leaks. 

The  President  also  criticized  the  press, 
including  television,  of  putting  his  former 
aides,  H.  R.  Haldeman  and  John  Erlich- 
man,  on  trial.  He  expressed  confidence 
that  “they  will  be  exonerated”  once  they 
are  no  longer  “tried  in  committees,  the 
press,  or  tv.” 

The  President  added  “most  members  of 
the  press  corps  were  not  enthusiastic 
about  my  election  in  ’68  or  ’72”  and  that 
“some  members  of  the  press  and  some 
members  of  tv”  were  trying  to  “exploit 
Watergate.”  Nixon  said  “the  fair-minded 
members  of  the  press  corps  will  report 
when  I  do  well.” 

The  President  noted  that  most  of  the 
questions  at  the  press  conference  con¬ 
cerned  Watergate  and  related  matters. 
Near  the  end  of  the  session  Nixon  la¬ 
mented  that  there  had  not  been  “one  ques¬ 
tion  asked  in  this  press  conference  on  the 
business  of  the  people.” 
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Typo  check  reveals  5.64 
faulty  lines  per  column 

By  Maynard  Hicks 


At  least  one  small  class  of  collegiate 
students  of  the  art  of  editing  has  been 
mostly  horrified  by  their  members’  fairly 
wide  microscopic  study  of  the  slips  that 
the  paying  readers  are  seeing  in  many  a 
daily  and  weekly  in  many  a  state  and  at 
least  one  Canadian  province. 

In  their  casual  quarter-long  observance 
and  analysis  these  editors-to-be  in  their 
closing  weeks  decided  to  be  gadflys  by 
exactly  counting  all  errors  their  readings 
could  find  in  one  single  edition  of  one 
newspaper.  They  make  no  claim  that  their 
tabulated  findings  proportionately  w'ould 
represent  the  picture  for  the  Continent  or 
for  the  West  or  for  any  area  or  state  or 
city. 

Yet  at  Western  Washington  State  Col¬ 
lege  (Bellingham)  the  collegians  and 
their  instructor  do  believe  and  have  ob¬ 
served  on  both  time  sides  of  this  analysis 
of  one  ‘guinea-pig  newspaper’  that  many 
another  newspaper  would  be  ill-advised  to 
cast  stones  at  the  one  paper  where  the 
slips  from  perfection  were  noted  and  tal¬ 
lied  in  a  class  investigation  that  took  some 
hundred  hours  to  accomplish. 

Deliberately  the  group  chose  a  metropo¬ 
litan  newspaper,  then  weakened  to  select 
a  Saturday,  so  there  would  be  only  40 
pages  in  all  sections.  In  at  least  token 
fairness  to  the  selection,  the  final  edition 
was  studied  in  expectation  this  might  be 
the  best  hope  in  the  cycle  for  proofread¬ 
ing  and  other  spotting  of  imperfections  to 
clear  up. 

The  students  bypassed  all  advertising, 
except  for  the  casual  noting  that  paid 
copy  in  the  paper  seemed  to  be  treated 
with  more  effective  respect  in  the  total 
production  effort. 

The  analysts  thought  of  grading  the 
nature  of  the  slips  that  were  found,  but 
were  unable  to  evolve  a  w'ay  that  seemed 
meaningful  and  fair.  So  the  conclusion 
was  reached  to  compile  totals  only,  thus 
counting  a  missing  second  comma  (sealing 
off  a  phrase  in  apposition)  exactly  the 
same  in  the  totals  as  a  twisted  headline 
reducing  the  meaning  to  word  chaos,  or 
the  misspelling  of  a  world-known  name  or 
city  or  nation,  along  with  reversals  of 
(intended)  correction  lines  that  reduced 
more  than  one  story  to  interest-killing 
gibberish. 

Thirty-one  pages  carried  some  material 
produced  or  cleared  by  workers  in  all 
editorial  (news)  units.  Collectively  the 
students  read  and  reread  2069  column  in¬ 
ches  filling  a  total  news  hole  of  103.45 
columns  (20  inch  columns).  Of  these 
column  inches  474  were  agate,  some  being 
of  sub-standard  width.  Compensatingly 
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there  were  559  column  inches  extended 
past  11  picas,  many  of  these  set  in  10 
point  type. 

If  students  spotted  more  than  one  boo- 
boo  in  a  printed  line,  they  left  the  error 
marked  as  only  one  (under  the  theory 
that  a  resetting  might  clear  up  everything 
in  the  line) . 

Thrown  into  the  melange  of  the  pile  of 
lines  with  errors  were  those  where  press 
or  casting  errors  made  some  lines  illegible 
or  incomplete.  Disagreements  with  the 
dictionary  of  AP-UPI  style  rules  seemed 
easiest  to  spot.  Style,  however  it  came 
out,  was  bypassed,  except  where  it 
changed  within  a  story  or  a  page.  The 
errors  that  truly  started  with  badly 
scrambled  editing  and/or  original  report¬ 
ing  were  red-checked.  Lacking  original 
copy  some  errors,  such  as  local  and  area 
names,  could  not  be  spotted. 

The  class  project  uncovered  584  lines 
that  missed  perfection  or  that  which 
seemed  clearly  intended.  Thus,  had  these 
errors  been  exactly  scattered  through  the 
editorial  contents,  one  such  bump  to  easy 
reading  would  have  erupted  slightly  more 
often  than  once  every  four  column  inches. 
(By  the  total  columns  there  would  have 
been  5.64  faulty  lines  per  column.) 

There  were  two  of  the  31  pages  covered 
found  spotlessly  free  of  errors.  (Both  had 
syndicated  features) . 

Specifically  by  pages  the  lapses  marked 
ranged  from  a  low  of  one  on  page  C-3  to  a 
high  on  page  B-4  of  59.  The  front  page 
had  34  lines  marked.  Altogether,  among 
the  29  pages  with  any  typos,  there  were 
eight  equalling  or  exceeding  the  front 
page  tally.  The  first  (general  news)  sec¬ 
tion  had  six  of  these  pages  and  the  sports 
section  the  other  two. 

Generally  clearest  were  special  pages, 
apparently  having  the  twin  advantages  of 
early  closings  and  likely  the  eagle  and 
concerned  eyes  of  one  or  more  page  proof 
readers.  For  instance  the  advertising- 
free  editorial  page  had  only  six  slips — 
none  too  bad.  The  television  page  was 
marked  at  eight  places  only. 

Largely  agate  came  through  better  than 
regular  body  type  and  seemingly  freest  of 
all  was  the  largest  of  body  type  used, 
including  pix  id’s. 

The  sports  section  page  (B-1)  could 
only  be  combed  for  half  a  dozen  booboos. 
Yet  two  pages  later  came  a  page  (B-3) 
with  a  non-pleasing  40  lines  that  shouldn’t 
have  been  the  w'ay  they  w^ere.  One  of  the 
messier  stories  in  the  whole  paper  (and 
doubtless  somewhat  forgiveably  railroaded 
likely  in  wild  haste)  was  an  out-of-state 
conference  track  story,  with  24  errors  in  a 
column  and  a  third.  Although  the  news¬ 
paper  had  expensively  dispatched  an  ace 
writer  for  special  coverage  his  byline  was 
ridiculously  misspelled.  (In  fact  on  that 
trip  he  never  did  have  his  byline  correctly 
handled.) 

Zillions  of  things  were  done  right  by 
this  newspaper  in  this  edition.  Unlike  an- 
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other  newspaper  in  the  west  quite  recent¬ 
ly,  the  dateline  did  having  everything  per¬ 
fect  in  it.  Only  one  folio  missed  fire.  The 
flag  was  right  side  up  and  so  apparently 
were  all  cuts  (errors  also  seen  within  the 
year  elsewhere,  but  plaguing  other  news¬ 
papers).  Nor  could  any  of  the  many  er¬ 
rors  that  were  found  likely  logically  by 
their  nature  seem  to  lead  to  a  libel  suit. 
Perhaps  invasion  of  privacy  was  cloudier 
though  through  a  scramble  or  two  of 
takes,  stories  and  correction  lines  winding 
up  where  they  didn’t  belong. 

A  column  length  story  about  a  world- 
known  figure  had  his  name  chewed  up 
only  three  times  throughout.  Lucklessly 
though  those  mis-usings  were  all  in  the 
first  four  graffs,  discouraging  readers  who 
care  about  such  gaffs. 

Co.mmon  words  were  all  too  commonly 
spelled  uncommonly. 

As  for  ridiculously  misplaced  phrases 
and  words,  E&P  might  have  stocked 
“Short  Takes”  for  a  month  from  this  one 
edition  studied. 

The  collegians  at  Western  did  more 
during  the  quarter  than  simply  scoff  from 
an  ‘ivory  tower’.  Some  were  w'orking  on 
campus  publications,  with  others  serving 
off-campus  areas.  They  learned  from  their 
own  inadequacies  and  numerous  style  and 
copyreading  quizzes  that  no  man  or  wom¬ 
an  in  the  news  world  can  long  write  or 
edit  or  proofread  without  adding  to  the 
error  pile.  They  heard  somewhat  of  these 
problems  too  from  a  half  dozen  profes¬ 
sionals  visiting  the  campus  at  Bel¬ 
lingham.  They  tried  to  think  ahead  to  the 
time  when  as  professionals  themselves 
they  will  be  in  the  glare  of  a  readership 
that  won’t  be  totally  kind  nor  completely 
understanding  of  the  crunching  facts  of 
the  hyper-active  news  life. 

• 

Proofreading  contest 
is  conducted  by  editor 

There  have  been  many  novel  ways  to 
introduce  new  newspaper  plants — ^but  pos¬ 
sibly  none  more  unusual  than  that  em¬ 
ployed  by  Paul  A.  McKalip,  editor  of  the 
Tucson  Daily  Citizen. 

Four  days  before  the  Citizen  moved  into 
its  new  quarters  (a  sophisticated,  offset 
operation  valued  at  more  than  $11  million 
for  the  land,  building,  new  presses  and 
other  equipment  that  is  shared  with  the 
Arizona  Daily  Star)  McKalip  listed  the 
winners  of  a  proofreading  contest  he  had 
announced  three  weeks  earlier. 

It  was  the  last  hurrah  for  hot  type  at 
the  Citizen,  before  the  new  process,  utiliz¬ 
ing  100  percent  computer,  photocomposi¬ 
tion  and  cold  type  printing  via  the  new 
Goss  offset  presses. 

Readers  sent  in  dozens  of  the  July  25 
edition,  checked  cover  to  cover,  per  contest 
rules  (advertising  was  omitted.) 

All  of  it  led  un  to  McKalip’s  finely 
timed  message:  “Next  week  the  Citizen 
will  be  printed  in  its  new  plant,  employing 
some  new  printing  processes.  The  proba¬ 
bility  is  great  that  there  will  be  more,  not 
fewer,  errors  in  the  paper  for  some  weeks 
to  come. 

“If  so,  please  bear  with  us  while  every¬ 
one  becomes  accustomed  to  the  sophisti¬ 
cated  equipment  during  the  shakedown 
period.” 
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$42,000,000  North  Plant 

7,000  celebrate  start-up 
of  new  Detroit  News  plant 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

The  day  of  the  news  editor  running  into 
the  composing  room  to  make  last  minute 
changes  in  the  content  of  page  one  has 
ended  at  the  Detroit  News.  And  those 
hectic  days  are  coming  to  a  close  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  as  newspapers  switch 
operations,  as  did  the  News,  from  manual 
production  to  computer  operations. 

August  13  5.nd  August  19  were  big  days 
in  the  lives  of  all  of  the  2,800  employees 
of  the  100-year-old  evening  newspaper. 
They  meant  a  complete  transition  in  the 
work  habits  of  1,000  of  those  employes 
who  moved  into  the  new  $42  million  print¬ 
ing  plant  in  Sterling  Heights,  Mich.,  23 
miles  from  the  News’  downtown  head¬ 
quarters  and  the  paper’s  Times  Square 
printing  plant. 

The  two-year  makeready  for  the  Ster¬ 
ling  Heights — News  North  Plant — 
culminated  on  August  13  when  that  day’s 
editions  rolled  off  the  presses,  in  the 
North  Plant  (E&P,  August  18). 

The  climax  came  August  19  when  News 
officials,  employees  and  their  families  and 
friends  participated  in  a  huge  open  house 
centennial  celebration.  During  the  day — 
from  11:30  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  more  than  7.000 
persons  toured  the  clean,  bright,  window¬ 
less  surroundings,  consumed  champagne 
and  lunch  and  heard  music  of  two  bands 
and  female  songstresses. 

A1  Uren,  news  editor  of  the  North 
Plant,  w’hich  18  copy  editors  and  makeup 
men,  plus  eight  editorial  assistants  now 
call  “the  office,”  explained  the  unique  edi¬ 
torial  operation. 

Makeup  operation 

With  Craig  Elliott,  assistant  North 
Plant  news  editor,  Uren  and  his  staff 
direct  all  makeup  of  editorial  material 
written  in  the  Downtown  Plant.  Com¬ 
puters  and  electronic  impulses  provide 
the  communications  link  between  the  two 
plants. 

Advertising  makeup  men  of  the 
dispatch  department  provide  Uren  with 


dummies  of  the  advertising  content  of  the 
day  and  he  transmits  these  downtown  ei¬ 
ther  by  phone,  courier  or  electronically. 
Editorial  material  is  then  dummied  in 
downtown  and  re-transmitted  to  the  North 
Plant  by  either  of  the  three  transmission 
methods,  depending  on  the  time  element. 

The  only  copy  that  is  not  on  tape  at 
present  is  headline  copy  and  headlines  on 
paper  will  become  a  thing  of  the  past  very 
shortly  when  a  CRT  (cathode  ray  tube) 
device  for  “setting”  heads  is  installed. 

The  action  at  the  Downtown  Plant  was 
outlined  by  .Albert  L.  Abbot,  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  He  described  the  News’  operation  as 
the  first  large  metropolitan  newspaper  to 
switch  to  a  completely  electronic  writing 
and  editing  system. 

Local  news,  zoned  news  and  wire  ser¬ 
vice  copy,  feature  stories,  columns,  edito¬ 
rials  and  chussified  ads  arrive  at  the 
North  Plant  from  Detroit  at  the  speed  of 
light. 

The  starting  point  is  when  the  reporter, 
having  discarded  his  typewriter,  sits  at  a 
video  display  terminal  operating  a  key¬ 
board.  Letters  form  the  words,  sentences 
and  paragraphs  of  his  story  on  the  face  of 
the  cathode  ray  tube,  much  like  a  televi¬ 
sion  .screen. 

Piisli-liiiltoii  €‘ililing 

The  reporter-writer  makes  any  correc¬ 
tions  and  changes  he  wishes  electronical¬ 
ly.  Then,  by  pushing  a  button,  he  stores 
his  copy  in  the  memory  bank  of  a  com¬ 
puter.  An  editor  can  call  the  story  up  on 
his  VDT  to  make  further  refinements, 
deletions  or  additions,  and  returns  it  to 
computer  storage.  When  he  wishes  to  send 
the  story  to  the  North  Plant,  he  pushes 
another  button.  Instantly,  the  story  ar¬ 
rives  in  the  memory  bank  of  a  computer 
in  the  North  Plant. 

Built  on  46  acres  of  land,  the  building 
of  weathering  steel,  which  in  time  takes 
on  a  rust-color  gloss  finish,  is  450  feet 
long  and  400  feet  wide.  It  is  two  stories 


high  with  a  penthouse  on  top  and,  in  all, 
contains  about  400,000  square  feet  of 
working  space. 

Peter  B.  Clark,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  News,  said  of  the  North  Plant, 
which  is  in  the  heart  of  Detroit’s  fastest 
growing  suburban  section:  “The  North 
Plant,  working  in  conjunction  with  the 
two  downtown  plants,  permits  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  newspapers  to 
readers  with  greater  efficiency,  accuracy 
and  speed.”  He  added,  “we  view  the  fu¬ 
ture  with  justifiable  confidence.” 

The  News  is  still  delivered  at  the  same 
time,  when  carriers  get  out  of  school  at  3 
p.m.  But  now  the  newspaper  contains 
much  later  events  and  information,  Clark 
said. 

Here’s  the  way  the  advertising  copy 
flow  works  from  downtown  to  the  North 
Plant,  where  Uren  said  the  only  “hot” 
composition  stems  from  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment.  The  balance  is  “cold  type”  and 
it  will  only  be  a  few  years  before  editorial 
copy  joins  the  latter  category: 

-Advertising  comes  in  by  messenger 
from  Detroit,  since  it  is  prepared  well  in 
advance  of  publication.  At  the  North 
Plant  advertising  and  photos  go  to  the 
engraving  department  where  artwork  and 
illustrations  are  photographed  and  photos 
are  rephotographed  by  large  copy 
cameras,  each  capable  of  photographing 
full-size  pages. 

The  processed  film  eventually  is  de¬ 
veloped  into  dry  negatives,  and  the.se  are 
printed  on  magnesium  or  plastic  plates. 

KdilioiiK  arc  zoned 

The  News  produces  four  area  papers 
each  day  and  four  editions.  These  are 
distributed  in  a  three-county  sector.  The 
North  Plant  distributes  papers  in  the  Me¬ 
tro  North  and  East  sections  and  part  of 
Metro  Detroit.  The  Times  Square  plant 
papers  go  to  the  balance  of  Metro  Detroit, 
Metro  West  and  Metro  South.  Zoned  edi¬ 
tions  include,  every  day,  two  to  four  pages 
of  community  news,  one  or  two  sports 
pages  and  a  w'omen’s  page.  These  are 
included  in  each  zoned  edition. 

The  three-story  high  press  are  Goss 
Mark  V.  In  all  they  comprise  54  units, 
nine  folders,  18  color  couplers  and  12  col¬ 
or  cylinders.  Each  section  of  nine  units 
and  a  folder  form  a  complete  press,  and 
each  press  is  painted  a  different  color  . 

These  presses  can  produce  630,000  pa- 
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pers  an  hour.  Each  nine-unit  section  can 
turn  out  70,000  copies  of  a  72-page  paper 
an  hour  and  print  up  to  144  pages  in  a 
single  edition.  Press  speed  capability, 
brought  down  to  minutes,  is  1,000  papers 
a  minute. 

Clark  said  the  newspaper’s  North  Plant 
is  considered  one  of  the  finest,  most  mod¬ 
ern  plants  technology  can  provide.  The 
plant  also  is  looked  upon  by  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry  as  a  pioneering  venture  in 
the  new  art  of  electronic  communications 
as  it  applies  to  newspaper  publishing. 

Much  of  the  intricate  and  specialized 
electronic  systems  now  in  use  were  built 
to  News’  specifications  and  carefully 
tested  in  advance  of  the  move  to  the  new 
plant  itself. 

To  make  the  North  Plant  a  pleasant 
place  to  work,  a  number  of  unusual  ad¬ 
vancements  have  been  made.  An  ink  mist 
suppression  system  keeps  virtually  all  of 
the  ink  on  the  electrified  rollers  of  the 
presses.  What  little  might  escape  is  of 
slight  consequence  because  the  air  in  the 
press  room  is  filtered  through  the  walls 
and  completely  changed  with  outside  air 
24  times  an  hour.  This  system  also  dispels 
paper  dust  in  a  matter  of  minutes  after  a 
press  run. 

Noise  level  lowered 

Again,  advanced  technology  has  been 
utilized  to  lower  the  noise  level  of  the 
machines  and  to  acoustically  dampen 
sound.  The  cathedral-like  ceiling  of  the 
press  room  is,  in  effect,  a  sound  trap,  with 
sound  directed  up  into  it  and  absorbed. 

The  entire  building  is  air-conditioned — 
1,600  tons  of  it — which  contrasts  to  a 
three  or  four-ton  home  central  air  condi¬ 
tioning  system. 

The  press  room,  including  the  reel 
room,  where  paper  rolls  move  about  at  the 
command  of  a  computer,  is  100  feet  wide, 
250  feet  long  and  39  feet  high — a  clear 
span  unobstructed  by  columns  containing 
930,000  cubic  feet  of  space. 

Two  “brand  new”  computer  systems  are 
in  operation.  These  are  the  Jervis-Webb 
Towveyor  paper  handling  system  in  the 
press  room  and  the  Cutler-Hammer  Tray- 
matic  bundle  conveyor  in  the  mail  room. 

The  Towveyor,  acting  on  instructions 
programmed  into  its  computer  system,  au¬ 
tomatically  feeds  2,200-pound  rolls  of 
newsprint  to  the  press  units.  Simultane¬ 
ously,  the  Towveyor  replenishes  its  avail¬ 
able  supply  of  newsprint  from  a  ware¬ 
house.  Another  computer,  the  Goss  Press 
Control  System,  is  referred  to  by  Robert 
C.  Nelson,  operations  manager  of  the 
News  as  a  “mini-computer.”  It  drives  the 
new  presses. 

This  latter  system  allows  presetting  of 
all  the  ink  settings  and  the  compensators 
on  the  press.  The  compensator,  as  the 
name  implies,  compensates  for  the  fact 
that  newsprint  is  stretched  during  its 
time  on  the  press;  the  computer  thus 
makes  adjustments  that  cause  a  printed 
page  to  be  in  the  proper  position  when  it 
is  ready  for  delivery. 

No  job  termination 

Nelson  said  that  although  the  News  has 
expended  “millions  of  dollars  for  new  au¬ 
tomated  equipment  not  one  employee  has 
been  terminated  because  of  it.”  Rather 
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MOVING  DAY — The  Detroit  News  had  to  relo¬ 
cate  some  1,000  pieces  of  equipment  iast  week¬ 
end  to  its  newly-constructed  North  Plant  in 
Sterling  Heights.  During  the  move  cranes  lifted 
equipment  out  of  two  openings  in  the  third  floor 
walls  of  the  main  building  to  waiting  trucks. 
The  23  -mile  move  was  completed  hours  ahead  of 
a  midnight  Sunday  deadline. 


Location  of  two  downtown  plants  and  new 
North  Plant. 


Map  by  Detroit  News  artist  Richard  R.  Rinke 


than  hiring  new  people,  the  News  re¬ 
trained  their  own  people  in  the  new  sys¬ 
tem  at  heavy  expense. 

The  goal  in  retraining  and  computer 
installation.  Nelson  said,  is  to  provide  an 
almost  error-free  paper  with  later  news 
and  on-time  distribution. 

Back  in  editorial,  Abbott  said  nearly  all 
local  stories  were  being  written  and  edited 
on  64  Hendrix  CRT  terminals.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  six  Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  International  wires  feed  directly 
into  the  News’  editorial  computer  and  are 
edited  on  CRTs.  In  July,  the  total  was 
stepped  up  to  13  wires,  including  copy 
received  by  Telex.  These  are  handled  on 
the  CRTs.  Desk-top  Datatype  optical  scan¬ 
ners  in  remote  locations  to  feed  copy  via 
phone  wires  to  the  editorial  computer  also 
are  being  installed. 

The  North  Plant  site  was  purchased 
several  years  ago  by  the  News  and  the 
plant  has  been  in  the  design  and  building 
stage  since  September,  1969. 

Actual  starting  date  of  the  News  was 
August  23,  1873. 

• 

New  equipment  installed 
byAthensBanner-Herald 

The  installation  in  August  of  another 
unit  to  the  Goss  Urbanite  press  completed 
a  major  equipment  expansion  program  of 
the  Athens  (Ga.)  Banner-Herald  and  the 
Daily  News,  according  to  publisher  Robert 
W.  Chambers. 

The  additional  Goss  unit  brings  to  six 
the  number  of  units  on  the  press  of  the 
Athens  newspapers  and  adds  25  percent 
to  the  paper’s  press  capacity.  The  new 
unit  joins  four  black  and  white  units  in¬ 
stalled  in  1966  and  a  color  unit  two  years 
later. 

A  number  of  other  equipment  changes 
were  made  in  the  newspapers’  production 
department. 

Production  director  George  Cozart  out¬ 
lined  them  as: 

•  Photon  Pacesetter  Mark  II. 

•  Chemco  Spartan  II  Roll  film  camera 
with  film  transport. 

Western  Lithoplater  30-B  automatic 
plate  processor  with  dryer  attachment. 

•  Copystar  A-2  automatic  copier  for 
full  page  ad  proofs. 

Structural  changes  were  made  in  the 
newspapers’  production  area  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  new  equipment,  the  first  major 
changes  experienced  by  the  Athens  news¬ 
papers  since  moving  into  a  new  building 
and  switching  to  cold  type/offset  printing 
in  1966. 


Bergen  Record  buys 
Toms  River  weekly 

The  Bergen  Evening  Record  Corp.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record, 
has  announced  plans  to  acquire  the  Toms 
River  (N.J.)  Reporter  for  an  undisclosed 
price.  The  Reporter  is  circulated  to  66,774 
homes  in  Ocean  County.  Four  zoned  tab¬ 
loid  editions  are  published  Wednesday 
and  three  weekend  editions  are  published 
Saturday  out  of  the  paper’s  modern  plant. 
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